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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL NURSE 

The extension, of the work of nurses in the public schools is perhaps 
the most striking development in recent nursing progress. No form of 
preventive work is exciting more lively and widespread interest in the 
public mind than this. Inquiries are coming in from the whole country, 
and the New York Board of Health is besieged with letters. A pamphlet 
giving all details is being issued by the Health Department of that city, 
and, with the one previously issued on the medical inspection, will 
supply towns now planning this work with information. From all points 
of view this success should be peculiarly gratifying to nurses, and should 
stimulate them to fresh endeavors. More than any other branch of 
nursing, the public-school offers the opportunity for public service of 
a high type, because it is so closely related with all the forces working 
for good citizenship. Men and women who are defending the right of 
the children to a good education—those who are fighting the evils of 
child-labor, of bad housing, of unsanitary cities, of homes turned into 
work-shops, are all eagerly welcoming the nurse, with her practical 
ability and her intimate touch with the people, as an ally. Public-School 
nursing means an immense deal more than just tying up small cuts (this 
limited conception being held by the English lay nursing press). It 
means the opportunity for prevention and health missionary work even 
more extensive than that of the district nurse, out of whose devoted 
labors it has grown. The visiting nurse and her coworkers have supplied 
the first impetus to this branch of the care of the public health, and 
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have demonstrated its possibilities and given object lessons of what it 
should be both in England and at home. It is an achievement of which 
they have every reason to be proud. No branch of work shows in a 
prettier way the dependence of medicine for good results on nursing, or 
the necessity of rounding out the plans of men by the personal solicitude 
of women. The neglected children formerly excluded from school 
by the medical inspectors played on the street without treatment and 
lost their schooling as well. Now, with the practical details given over 
to the nurse, the medical inspectors are thoroughly examining the eyes 
and the whole physical condition of the school children, and the whole 
immense field of physical development, nutrition, and life conditions of 
the child, is being opened up to intelligent scrutiny. In every city where 
there are no school nurses organizations of nurses should lead the agita¬ 
tion for their appointment. 

Extracts from Miss Rogers’ annual report showing work done in 
New York City during the past year are found on another page. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR ASSOCIATIONS 

How are our alumn* associations to be improved? After con¬ 
sidering the many lines of work and interests that are open to our local 
associations comes the question: Are they alive to their many pos¬ 
sibilities, or are they not? Now, to answer this truly, let us all be 
perfectly honest and candid with ourselves. No polite generalizing, 
no amiable rose-coloring of statement. We have a few excellent asso¬ 
ciations, that do excellent work, where there is an esprit de corps and 
where traditions are handed down that keep the younger ones inspired. 
But is it not a fact that nine-tenths of our meetings are deadly dull; a 
waste of time; a bore and an affliction of spirit? That all of the work 
is done by two or three overburdened people? That the others do not 
even feel an interest in what the few are doing, far less support and 
encourage them? We know of associations where nothing but the nice 
cake and coffee draws a few members together; others, where the youngpr 
members only appear when they have some extra-fine clothes; others, 
where the whole time is spent in wearisome hair splitting of parliamen¬ 
tary procedures,—nothing live, nothing vital, nothing inspiring. Then, 
we hear complaints that the members will not come to meetings, that the 
new graduates will not join, and that the old ones are stupid. Enough 
of criticism. We all know the state of the case. What is to be done? 



